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WALKING WITH THE ESKIMO: 


A GUIDE TO THINGS TO DO 


AND SEE IN AND AROUND INUVIK 


by Lyn Hancock 
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installed an $8000 system of plastic pip- 
ing along the top of the tall fence sur- 
rounding the courts. This distributes a 
fine mist over the playing area, cooling it 
by 20 degrees. 

Although several of the tantalizing as- 
pects of Palm Springs are man-made 
the main attraction of this playground is 
its natural beauty and climate. Nestling 
at the base of the steep San Jacinto 
Range it has an unusual climatic factor. 
The receding afternoon sun disappears 
abruptly behind the shadowy blue and 
dusty pink mountains leaving the town in 
cool shade while the valley to the east is 
still bright with sun. The layered moun- 
tains act as a barrier to smog whic 
might encroach from the west and the 
restrictions on billboards and flashing 
neon lights leave the city uncluttered and 
unobtrusive. In short Palm Springs re- 
tains the simplicity of the desert. 

With the sort of reputation it enjoys 
Palm Springs is like agood movie — one 
of those which all your friends rave ab- 
out. How often does that movie live up to 
your expectations? In the case of the 
Springs the consensus seems to be — 
always. 

But if it can’t hold you for your whole 
visit then it is always possible to make 
day trips with Gray Line buses to Disney- 
land, Sea World, the Universal Studios, 
San Diego Zoo and Tijuana, Mexico. Not 
far from the city, blue and shimmering 
on a yellow horizon is Salton Sea, 80 
miles from the Pacific Ocean but just as 
salty. This body of water about 24 miles 
long and 10 miles wide was formed in 
1905 when the Colorado River broke 
loose and flooded Salton Sink, the low- 
est part of the Valley. Nowadays the lake 
is the site of warm winter boating, water 
skiing and fishing for corvina, a native 
sport fish introduced from the Gulf of 
Baja and which now proliferates Salton 
Sea. 

Although this oasis is not full of sway- 
ing camels and tall, lean Arabs, it is still 
an oasis in the sense that itis a rejuvena’ 
ing haven for all who visit. For the regi- 
dents it is a place where one can retire 
and celebrate successive birthdays/with 
style. One local woman celebrat¢d her 
104th birthday by going out with a few 
friends to a nightclub. “A cocktail now 
and then never hurt anybody,” she re- 
marked, her style and longevity being a 
testament to the restorative properties of 
Palm Springs. 

PWA departs every Saturday for Palm Springs from Vancouver 
January 30 to April 3, 1982 and from Edmonton and Calgary, 
January 30 to April 10, 1982. 

Package includes either seven or 14 nights accommodation, 
return airfare, transfers to and from the hotel (Palm Springs Spa 
Hotel, Westward Ho and Seven Springs). Cost: from $459 for seven 
nights. 


For further details contact Sunflight Vacations: Vancouver (604) 
294-1911; Calgary (403) 253-5750 
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with the Eskimo 


A guide to things to do and see in and around Inuvik 


| came to the Arctic to walk with the 
<imo,” says Suichi Semba, a 
vanese on the plane to Aklavik. “I went 
Yellowknife and Inuvik but there are 
many Eskimos there.” 
| stayed in Inuvik two hours,” says the 
eli in Fort McPherson. “It is not my 
a of the North.” 
he recently opened Dempster High- 
j has made the Arctic more accessi- 
to tourists (more than 3000 arrived in 
vik during the summer of 1980) but 
ne are disappointed when their desti- 
ion does not match their expecta- 
1S. 
After the glorious Dempster, tourists 
1 Inuvik a letdown,” says Myrna But- 
s who along with husband Dave, op- 
tes Fireweed Studio and Milehouse 
tic Adventures, two fledging Inuvik 
tures. “They expect to find people 
1g off the land on the tundra, not ina 
e government town in the treeline.” 
1980 survey indicated that although 
per cent of visitors on packaged tours 
re “generally satisfied”, 34 per cent of 
rists wished to explore “a unique and 
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different adventure” and 25 per cent said 
they wanted to see more native cultures 
and activities” and more “wildlife, flora 
and fauna”. Or, as Semba put it, “to walk 
with the Eskimo”. 

This is difficult. Larry Springay of Mid- 
nite Arctic Tours points out some of the 
problems. “We haven't yet got our act 
together. Inuvik’s only beginning to pro- 
vide the facilities and experiences 
tourists want. It’s a short season and bus- 
iness people find it more economical to 
cater to oilmen, construction workers 
and government people” he says. “And 
in the tourism industry people have to be 
trained. Native people running tours 
have to be taught how to carry through 
on projects they start and how to handle 
people. Tourists also have to be trained.” 

Springay believes in telling it like it is 
— as his own brochure illustrates. 

“The Arctic has some of the most 
spectacular scenery and exciting experi- 
ences in the world to offer you. However, 
we would like to warn you, that the North, 
though rapidly developing, is still in the 
growing stages. One must accept the 


possibility that facilities may be barely 
adequate on occasion and in more re- 
mote places in the far north, where 
tourism has not yet been developed, 
perhaps even austere. If the un- 
scheduled, the unexpected, and a bit of 
‘roughing it’ may make you unhappy, 
this may not be for you. But if you are 
adventurous, curious, and have an open 
mind, then come with us, to experience 
and explore the Arctic. 

Don't be disappointed. These tours 
offer adventures in culture history and 
beautiful scenery, an opportunity to ex- 
perience our “last frontier”. However, 
one must be a realist, a bit of a romantic 
and have an agreeable tolerance of local 
customs, habits and way of living to ac- 
cept people as they are and not as one 
might prefer them to be.” 

Dave and Myrna Buttons who live in % 
an unusual dome-shaped house (itself & 
an Inuvik tourist attraction) realize the § 
problem and are trying to do something 2 
about it. 

“We want to fill the information gap 
between what people expect from an & 
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Arctic experience and what they get,” 
explains Dave as he walks his dogs along 
Milehouse Lake on the outskirts of town. 
“We want tourists to see the North 
through the eyes of Northerners, so at 
the Fireweed Studio in our own home, 
we give illustrated slide talks on topics 
like arts and crafts, whaling, the reindeer 
herd, oil exploration, the fur industry, life 
in the camps and on the trapline. People 
come to relax with tea or coffee, have a 
northern meal of caribou, muskox or 
Arctic char, or walk with us on the tundra 
or treeline.” 

The Buttons plan to develop alodge at 
Milehouse Lake, a “boatel” of old Mac- 


1% 
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kenzie River Scows and schooners. And 
they are now packaging tours by air, boat 
and bus to places of interest. But the 
tourist can already experience “walking 
with the Eskimo” in the welcoming at- 
mosphere of their home. 

One hot July evening | strolled into 
their dome overlooking Boot Lake. In 
their art gallery, Rosemary Kirby, a local 
native artist, was displaying her wall 
hangings. | was offered caribou and iced 
tea. The mood was casual and spon- 
taneous, characteristics of an Arctic ex- 
perience that would be impossible to 
plan. 

Inuvik is one of the easiest places in 


rary to popular belief, 
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cto reach in order to experiery 
yle, Here are some ways 


alize the town and get a flava 
of its uniqueness by chatting to the By 
tons at the Fireweed Studio and Fra 
Pielack of the Department of Econong 
Development and Tourism. They ¢ 
point you in the direction of your great¢ 
interest. Frank, a friendly and kno 
ledgeable oldtimer who is Inuvik’s tou 
development officer, introduced me} 
bald eagles nesting at Barge Lake, sé 
birds moulting on the Arctic coastli 
and to several families who were nettif 
fish, trapping muskrat and hunting B 
lugas. 

Definitely get out of the trees and di 
cover the Mackenzie Delta, an amazin 
mosaic of land and water which must E 
experienced by boat and plane to 
appreciated. From the air it is a fantastf 
pattern of loops and curls, squiggles ar 
splotches everchanging under differef 
lights. From the water it is an incredib} 
maze of willow and alder-fringed cha 
nels and islands, ponds and peatbogs 

If you are adept at jigsaw puzzles, re 
a boat from Inuvik Marina and weave} 
path through the Delta yourself. Ken 
Borek Air provides flights to nearby sé 
tlements like Aklavik and Tuktoya 


boat rides. If you go with local Inuit pe 
sonalities, Jimmy and Deva Gordo 
who run Beluga Tours you will have th 
added bonus of “walking with the 
kimo”. 
Vince Sharpe, manager of inuvil 
campground, can take you to vis 
camps on the river. It was a sizzling 9 
degrees F the day | stopped in at Lué¢ 
Adams’ cabin for a cup of tea anda sli¢ 
of smoked loche and coney. Lucy hé 
lived on the banks of the Mackenzie Rive 
since 1946, long before a modern tow 
exploded at her tent flap. 
“If you want to go further afield 
suggests Vince, “Walter Cockney and hi 
wife accept visitors this side of Reind 
Station. The Kagleks and the Days-al§ 
sell fish at Whitefish. If you are qui€ 
polite and respect these people's life 
tyle, it's okay to visit them.” | 
You can see the delta on schedule 
flights to the nearby settlements of Al 
lavik and Tuktoyaktuk, and you can sé 
patterns of permanentice on the flight! 
Sachs Harbour on Banks Island, where 
ists’ lodge has recently bee 
‘ongtime northerners. But t 
1 settlements as well 
once a settlementt 
asked after a feder 
r herd, is only 2 
1 Inuvik. Today on 
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a couple of two-storey wooden build- 
ings, an old Hudson’s Bay Company 
post and some sheds remain. But you 
can still scrounge around the overgrown 
buildings for reindeer antlers. If you want 
to eat reindeer meat or muskox from 
Banks Island, buy it at COPE (Commit- 
tee for Original People’s Entitlement) or 
the Ravens Nest Restaurant in Inuvik. 

Kittigazuit and Whitefish Station, 
where once over 1000 Eskimos congre- 
gated to hunt the beluga whale and to 
trade with the whaling ships, is about 100 
miles north of Inuvik. But it is truly the 
best place to “walk with the Eskimos’. 
Five families now camp there in summer 
to hunt belugas for muktuk. 

| dropped in by charter plane on 
another spectacularly hot summer 
morning to visit with Maggie and Billie 
Day and their family. Maggie graciously 
invited me to her tent for tea and ban- 
nock. Maggie’s muktuk is probably the 
best in the Delta area. 

Many native families are shy. Do not 
disturb them till you have first contacted 
people like the Buttons, Sharpe, Sprin- 
gay or Pielack. 

There are also some native entre- 
preneurs like Jimmy Gordon of Beluga 
Tours and Neil Collin of the Dempster 
Patrol in Fort McPherson who not only 
know their country well but are anxious 
and skilled in interpreting it. 

Collin saw the tourists drive by his 
camp at the Peel River ferry, about 120 
miles south of Inuvik, and started a busi- 
ness doing what he likes best — boating, 
fishing and visiting families at fish 
camps. 

Called by some of his friends, “The 
Voice of the Peel”, Collin takes tourists to 
RCMP cairns that commemorate the 
deaths of Inspector Fitzgerald and the 
Lost Patrol. In August when the Arctic 
char are running, Collin will take you to 
the Rat River and the Husky Channel. 

“He’s an ideal person to handle 
tourists,” says John Boogers of the Tent 
and Canvas Shop in Fort McPherson. 
“He’s an excellent guide, talks well and is 
a tremendous storyteller.” 

Another native contact is Eddie Gru- 
ben of Tuktoyaktuk. Gruben recently 
opened the Eskimo Lakes Fishing 
Lodge at Sanatuq, “everybody's favour- 
ite fishing place,” 65 miles northeast of 
Inuvik. Gruben’s manager, Ken Brink, 
didn’t want me to photograph a 10 
pound lake trout. “Usually we get 30- 
pounders here and one girl recently got 
a 63-pounder. But today we're only sur- 
face fishing and it’s so hot the trout are 
down deeper.” 

During my visit at the lodge | caught 
trout, photographed nesting birds on 


Birdsnest Island, and looked at fresh fox 
and wolf tracks on the sandspit outside 
the Lodge buildings — all in less than an 
hour. 

Andy McInnes may not be a native 
(though his wife Margaret is) but he has 
lived so long in the delta area that people 
call him Mr. Inuvik. Fly out with him to 
Sitidgi Lake Lodge, 35 miles from Inuvik, 
to fish from your tent or to photograph 
the abundant wildlife. At the lodge mink 
nest under the floorboards, otters and 
foxes raise their young within a couple of 
hundred yards. McInnes says he hasn't, 
gone a week without seeing moose or 
caribou. Added bonuses include chats 
about Mclnnes’ lifestyle as a full-time 
hunter and trapper and his wife’s sump- 
tuous cooking. | dropped in unexpec- 
tedly and was treated to an abundance of 
roast caribou and dumplings, freshly 
baked bread and buns, a myriad of 
salads and vegetable dishes, and several 
kinds of French pastries that would be 
unequalled at the Cordon Bleu, let alone 
at a trapper’s cabin on the tundra. 

Those who cannot afford the time or 
the money to arrange such “walks with 
the Eskimo”, can always keep in touch 
with Pielack in Inuvik or Travel Arctic in 
Yellowknife to find out when and where 
the annual Inuit and Dene Northern 
Games are held. Usually this “coming 
together of native people” is held in In- 
uvik. Tourists who go to the Northern 
Games need not worry about intruding. 
This is not like visiting native peoples in 
their isolated camps or walking through 
their backyards in the settlements. It is a 
perfect opportunity to watch and even 
participate in such traditional activities 
as blanket tossing, harpoon throwing, 
knuckle walking, arm pulling (not the 
southern kind), high kicking, tea boiling, 
bannock making, goose plucking, seal 
cutting and muskrat skinning. 

If you can get anxious about delays 
caused by weather or events not happen- 
ing on time then don’t go North. Survival 
there is being able to relax and say 
“ayorama’” (it can't be helped). But if you 
want a feel for the Arctic (more of one 
than you will get remaining bound to 
your camper or campground in Inuvik) 
then stay awhile, fan out into the delta, 
and meet the people. You don’t even 
have to speak their language. An open 
mind, a sincere interest in their lifestyle, a 
friendly smile, perhaps the gift of a 
Polaroid picture, will do much to get you 
“walking with the Eskimo’. 

For further information, contact De- 
partment of Tourism and Economic 
Development, Inuvik, NWT XOE OT0, or 
Travel Arctic, Government of the NWT, 
Yellowknife, NWT X1A 2L9. O 
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